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ABSTRACT " 

To understand the phenomena of academic success or 
failure among black children in urban ghetto schools, one must look 
beyond the boundaries of the individual classrooms and examine the 
•social 'and cultural milieu of the school itself . * Both the milieu of 
the classroom and the milieu of the school appear to sustain one 
another in a pattern of reinforcement of the presently accepted 
values and modes of behavior. Thus? the factors which help to 
establish the atmosphere of the school affect that of the individual 
classroom as well. Thus, a cyclincal effect occurs whereby* the milieu 
of the school ‘inf luences the learning experiences of the children, 
.which in turn help to define -the behavior and responses of the 
teachers and principal who have major responsibility for the general 
social themes present in, the school. It is contended that such 
conditions as the negative expectations for the children, the 
utilization of violence on, the children, the exchange of Inf crmation 
among the teachers which allows the development of stereotypes as . to 
performance and behavior, and the norms governing* the use of 
classroom discipline are destructive of a humane and supportive 
learning milieu. (Author /uM) 
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ON THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL MILIEU OF AN URBAN BLACK SCHOOL: 

AN ETHNOGRAPHIC CASE SIU,DY 

It it neither new nor startling to indicate that there exist vide 
variations and gross diaparatles in the educational, experiences and oppor- 

t 

tunitles of children in the United 'States . • Whether those variations be the 

• ' ’ \ . f 

result, for exaeple, of race, social class, geographical location, community 

tax base | sice of the school building Itself , or eh^ competency of the 
teachers, the imphct is such that all children do not haye "equality of 
educational opportunity." As a result, there is a severe strain between'/ 
the rhetoric of educational ales and the realities of educational achievement* . 

e ' 

! * , • . % * 

In exaelning these diaparatles, there ^re several possible levels of 

analysis: the macro-level of institutional and bureaucratic organisation 

.. % ' r 

on a state, city or district vide basis; the individual 'echoo}; and the \ 

. \ ,■ 7 

individual classroom. * The majority of studies I have surveyed have concerned^ 

* * - * ’ 

\ . ' . ' 

themselves either with the first or the third leva Is. There, are numerous 

J *. *' , > • V ’ • > * 

examinations, of variations ta/educatlonal tax support, pressure politics on 



the Board of Education, the^ impact of federal funding, and the change*ln 

t t * , 

racial composition of school districts on the one hand, and atualea of. 



\ 



pupil-teacher Interaction', claaarooni aoclallsation, end variations^ Jn teacher 

effectiveness on the other. The middle levil of analysis of an individual 

i , • • • - - — . 

» 

school — its patterns of organisation/ its formal and inf orpal groups, its 

* » i 1 , 

relationship to the ccsaminity and its social and cultural milieu — are the 

\ / . • 

focus of much less systematic examination. ^ 1 

. Having elsewhere analysed the dynmaica of individual classrooms in a 

» ' ' i . 

particular ghetto scSiool (Riat, 1970) , this paper will seek to elucidate 

■■■■'*•• 7 ■ • 
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several of tha feoclal and cultural these a nanlfeated within that sane 
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school— Attucka School. Zt is to.be suggested that Just as individual 

' ■ * ( ^ 

, classrooms play a aignlf leant role In det draining educational auccesa or 

# , •' * 

, # • f 

failure for the children involVed, so also the Si lieu 6f the school Itself 

• ' •* * ' » 

influences both the sotlvatlon of the children to learn and. the teachers to 

assist that learning process. Thla paper will not attest to elaborate on 

o a / , ♦ 

all of the social and cultural theaaa present In the school (e.g. , emphasis 

5 tf* % ■ / 

Upon the Christian religion, upon bchool celebration of holidays, upon 

I * 

nationalise). Rather , attention will focus on those theses which appear 

• , * » 

central to any discussion of academic succeas or failure on the part of the 

' * * 

students. Sucdnotly they are: the "Ideology of failure," the reliance* 

, on violence as a naans of control,- pat terna of reciprocity among the 

' « , ■ . V ' 

teacners and administrator a, add the teacher exchange of information aaong 
• * * . 
themselves on parents and students. 



r 



At tucks School: A grief Description 

Attucks School was built In the early part of the 1960*8. Thera are 
twenty-six classrooms ranging from kindergarten through the eighth grade 
witlj on£ special education classroom. The enrollment la slightly more than 
900^1 tudenta and tha staff includes twenty- six teachers , a librarian, two 
physical education Instructors', the principal and tin asalutant principal. 

Also at the school on a part-time basis are a speech therapist, social worker, 

’ i 

nurse, and doctor* all employed by tha Board of Education.'’ Within the. school, 
all atudenta, staff,. teachers, and administrators ara_black. (The author 
la Caucasian.) The school la located within a blighted urban area that has a 
98 percent black population within its census dlatrict. Within Attucka 
School itself more than half of the students <55 percent) are supported In 
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families which receive funds from Aid tq Dependent Child rep, a\^ora of public. 

welfare. On my'flrat visit to the school (9/6/67), which occurred two days 

■ . » *v* 

before the beginning of the school year, I Bade ' the following notes regarding 

t the Inside appesrance of the building:*. . • ■ ^ 

• ' ' " .• . ' • 

All the walls on the first floor were soft coloxk’ — ytllow, blue 
•green end beige. The color scheme was to- have a darker tons . 
nesr the floor and then a lighter tono near the celling. The f 

floors were clean and waxed. ~ There were no noticeable, marks' on . * 
the wells such ss sktuf marks, handwriting! crayon* markings, etc. 

The whole' building appeared clean and a wall kept. It reminded me 
of Walking through ^ modem hospital' with each' of the doors to 
classrooms being doors to fargi wards . The atmosphere was a i 

aseptic. ... 



Methodology 
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Data to be reported upon Ik this study wem collected during twice • h> 
weekly, one and one-half hour visits to the School which began In Septeriter 

of 1$67 and 'continued until January 'of 1970. .Formal observations were con- 

» • . • *\ • - t * \ 

ducted In the klndergsrten classroom of one*group'of black children through- , 

out the 1967-68 school jreat and. again with this, sane group of children when 

they Were in the first helf-’bf- thalr second grade year . The children end the 
■ . , . . •. • • ‘ » 

, fc ► . - - *• j 

school were also informally vf sited fcur times during/the 1968-69 school 

i • ' ' . - ' •- . " ’ 

year. During the formal visits to the school and classroom*, continuous. 

d i* o * 

, . H •* / • ^ * 4 

handwritten accounts were kspt of class froo^KpIlvlty and interaction • 

’• • ’* \ " 4 ■ • # * 

-• • * ■ V 

This mi proetdurs was also «ployid» durlog>vlilts to Fi^nt-Tticher 

// > » 9 

m , » <• ^ 

Association meetings snd When tha, children vara on field tripe. During* 
visits to tha teacher's lounge khd Informal chats In the halls, no notes 

■ > \ • *. * ? • ■ V. , 

were kept, but .were recorded as quickly m possible -after the --end of the 

i *•-. 

conversation!. In addition to observation of classroom and school-wlds 

* * 0 'v 

activities, there were also conducted , a nuab'er of. Interviews with teachers 

* 1 

and adalnlstrators . No util list Ion was made of aechanltel devices during the 

♦ ' ‘ 4} ’ p ’ ■ ■ ■> * ■ ■ 

’ * t 

interviews nor in observing the* activities within the school. 



I . 
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I Relieve It necessary to clarify at the onset what benefits can be 

fr 1 , 

derived from the detailed case study analysis of a single ghetto school. 
First, the single tsost Apparent- weakness of the majority of .studies related 
to urban education to date la that they lack any longitudinal perspective. 

V* 0^ 

• fi • . , 

That Is, they fail to elucidate the development of Interactional processes 
* • ‘ • ’ 
both within the Individual classrooms and within the entire school over time . 



The complexities of the , ghetto school' and Its ’social organisation cannot be 

• • « 

adequately discerned , with Infrequent one or two hour observational visits. 

• > 

Education Is a social process that occurs continually and must be observed 



as it evolves through tine. Secondly, I do not believe that Attucks School, 



with Its teachers, administrators, and students Is atypical frds others In 



urbarf black neighborhoods (cf. both the 'popular literature on urban education: 

> f ■ > » * * 

Haskins, 1969; Kohl, 1967; and Kosol, 1967; as well as the academic literature: 

* 

Eddy, 1967; Fuchs, 1969; Leacock, 1969; and Moore, 1967). Attucks School 

. * , t * , A 

was N one of five schools available to the research teaai as stipulated by the 

• a 

V . * ■ 

District Superintendent. 'All five schools were visited during the course of 
thte study and Intensive observations were conducted within four of then. 
Observations In Attucks School produced no significant variations from the 



observations^ in the other district schools utilised in this study.' Finally, 

t i 



t 



✓ 

♦ 



with the use of longitudinal study In a single urban black school, there are 

* f ‘ 

‘enhanced possibilities of gaining Insights as to how both the black students 
and teachers adapt to what Is essentially • white,, middle class value- 
o'rlented Institution. 



, ' I 

Social and Cultural Themes In Attucks School: The "Ideology of Failure” 

Perhaps the single most pervpsive and Influential triage of the school 
was that very few of the students would '.'make It" In Aawrlcan society and 
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that large nusbers would not. ?or any nusbsr of Cited reasons— lack of two 

.5 

: ^ : - * * ~ _ , . • . ' - ■ ‘ • 






parent families, lack of parential 'concern, the overwhelming presence of T 

• «* # 

poverty,, or the lactf of reading material— the teachers and the administrators 

. • * ' .y\ » , 

of Attucks School expressed the belief that the majority of students vejre 

t» , </ 

failures. As a consequence, the role of bei£her as "teacher" becaam mini- 

* i * k 

mired for there was a fatalistic assumption that teething really c'ould make 

* # ! 

no impact or reverse the skid Into failure. , ’ 

; * • . . _ . ; • 

,The basis for this assumption was what the teachers and principals 

\ ' * * ■ • 

saw around them every day— that very few black people i i American society 

* ' * '« 1 ♦ 

• ' •« ♦* # 

do make It and ‘lar^e numbers are left out. (An<i one would not have to be 

, * c- 

overly passialstlc to assume that it Is going to remain that jray for some 

time to cone, regardless of the optimism of "benign neglect. 'S Acting on 

* « \ . . , ♦ 

• * , 

this assumption, the teachers attempted to salvage some fulfillment from >. 

* \ t 

their role by concentrating their atteptlon on those few students In the , 

4 f - 

classes whom they believed had son* opportunity to escape "the streets." 



Overwhelmingly In the classes observed, those ‘few* students designated by 

; * *. • 

the teachers as possessing the, necessary traits for mobility were the - 

* * # , « * »• 

children ^f middle dees black families tapped in the Inner city due to 



\ 
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- ■ • .V. 

suburban racial ‘segregation., , 

\ 

. The pervasive view that bla^k dchocls were warehouses full of failures 

. / ' *• * 

permeatpd the entire school*, system of the ‘city, tihen Interviewing the 
director of 'the apprentice teacher program for the city, he Indicated that 
he wished for all the senior collage students to have the /Opportunity to 

teach both In m "good" white school and In a "bad"- black school.. Likewise, 

» • • f 

one of the- principals at Attucks School during the course of the study reported 

when asked what he believed would become of the children; ' * 

' . . - * • •* ' 

Hell, marly of these ’children will go on. Host will finish ele- 
mentary school and moat of- them I believe will start in high 
t school. Some will drop out \ though • , A few of 'them will finish 

: J 



V* 



- r 



TT 












' • r 6 

' ' • _ - V ^ 

high school and start college. I an trying tt$ say that. I don't 
think that the school' is. going to sake that such difference. * 

If It doe}, you won't really be able to say.* I jftel soae will 
be successful, but aost will be at the sea* level as their parents. 

Soae will be on relief. Nov I would say that when tfils generation - 
grows up the percentage -on relief (55% In the school currently) 
should decrease "and that will be an eccoapllehment In itself. 

. * * '• * • 

In . interviews with, the teachers of Attucks School, 'theses* similar to 

l * " * 

those expressed by the principal were apparent. One teacher who had 

*• ■ * ? 

stratified her children on percelvfed ability levels noted: „ ’ « 0 

• * ’ * . - * 

I guess the best way to describe it is to that very, few children' 
in ay dar e are exceptional. I guess you could notice this Just , 

• from the way the children were seated this year. Those at Table * 

1 gave consistently the aoet responses throughout the year and 
seemed post interested and aware of what was going on in the, 
classroom. • v 

‘ . I • ' 

Of those children whom she placed at the remaining two tables, she consented: 



. ..4 



f It seeas to,ae that sons of the** children at Table 2 and aoet all - 
the children at Table 3 at tlaes seen to hpve no idea of what is 
going on In the classroom and ware off In another world all by 
-themselves Jl It Just appears that eons can make it end none 
■\ cannot. J don't think that it Is the teaching that, affects 

those that cannot, d<^it, but some are juat/baplcally^lov achievers. 

i • \ 

• Another, teacher In the school who was interviewed expressed many of£ the , 

t . * , ’ , T, J * 

sane attitudes as the teacher abovp. This teacher * Iso tracked her students 

. . .. . - i • * 

by table, although she did not use nuPbers for table desi-gnatlon. Instead 

, ' * 9 

she gave the three tables, rankefln ’descending order, of perceived- ability, 

' . J 

the na£fes "Timers," "Cardinals" and "Clowns." Of the Tigers she notad: 




netts "! 
Nelli! tl 



they are ay fastest group. They are all very smart. They 
all feel an education la laportant and aost of than have goals in 
life as to what they want to be. They aostly want to go to college. 

On the Cardinals: . ■ ; ' 

* /* ; • _ t 

They are aloy to finish their w*rk, but thdy do get finished. 

You know, alot of thea though, don't care to cone to school too 

, auch; y . • . 

• * * % ' ' 

Finally, with the Clowps whoa she se^ed at the' last table: 



\ 






9 * 
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Well, 9 they are really slow. You kAow most of them are still doing 
first trade work. 



’They are very playful. They like to talkfalot. They are not very 
neat . * . • . They always leant to staqd up . . . All thes*e children 
too, are very aggressive. - j 

r I don't think education mans much to them at this age. I know it 
doesn't mean much to Lou and Nick. To dost of these kids, I don't 
think it matters verymuch. J 

This is Just the way it goes for slot of - the kids in the class.’ < 

. They are not going to go anywhere.' ) 

* v . * * * . , 

With the presence of such attitudes at all levels of the city public x 

* « \ 

# * , * \ 

school system, thefe was a constant reiteration of the causes for the^f ailure 

• ' j m • 

of ho awny of the students. The tag of "cultural deprivation" was utilized 

to explain the basis of the failures. If the source of the failure of . v 

# ** 1 * • 

* i . * 

the students w mi held td be outside the* structural end bureaucratic domain' 

« * t 1 • . 

* * * 

'of ths 'school itself , then the school and its practices were not celled into 
' ' *• •* • • * 
question. 1 In such e perspective, teachers ‘were encouraged to "4° Che best • 

~ r « t 

they fcould"" and be realistic .in their assessment ,j^hat they really could not do 

• / * • « 

qpch for the majority of th*lt\ students.* As s&consequence, . since -students 

■5 A • ; 1 t • • . 

- .. • \ . • . . ’ 
were not to be taught ,• but -yet remained within this school for many hours each 



day, the task became for the teacher .one of maintaining control— insuring 



that the students did not disrupt the smooth functioning of their own confine-. 

\ . * , * _ \ a 

. » pent . • i 
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Violence and Control • * ’<* 

“ ^ * 9 

9 ft * , 

,* % 

Though the appearance of the school and the silence in the halls during 

0 

class periods gave the Impression of a rather, tranquil setting, there was 

• * f 

an underlying current af violence in the school that was never fir below 

* « ‘ 

the surface. Corporal punlsbaant was administered by the tqachers as well 

. f 

as by the principal in disregard of the rules governing’ the striking of 



r. 
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children. According to city public school regulations, no child was to be 

struckby anyone but the principal' and then only in the presence of the 
* * 

/ r 4 

classrdom teacher. There appeared to be an Informal agreement among the 

• *' • * v : 

teachers that nothing be. cpenly ,sald about their use of corporal punishment — • 
*• ^ .. • t '• 
prlsarlly because most of the teachers appeared to engage In the activities 

» • 4 

themselves. The teachers frequently stressed in Interviews that -they believed 

% 

the children lacked the self-cpntpol necessary to maintain their conduct 

In the°halls and that the threat yr use of violence was necessary to keep 

I * 4 

them "on the line." . 

' F * / • * r ' • - ' « . • • 

During the perlodp of the day when there were large- numbers of children 

* \ *>■ . s • 

lh the hallways at one time, the teachers oame out of -their rooms and stood, 

* \ • * - i • 

4 *■ ♦ V . * * * 

by their doorways. They would Carry lopg fattens of four dr five feet . In „ 

\ • t . ' > • • ? . 

length, wrapped in white adhesive. tape. .There appeared to bf a- general 
* ) -i* ' ' * ' t . * / 

assuagt lop shared by all the teachers as well as by the principal that, their 

Implicit threat of violence was necessary to insure that the children would 



move .in an orderly fashion 



'\n tk. 



halls. Though the use .of rattans to strike 



the children was •. not observed ‘Xflth great frequency, there -verb occasions when 
the implicit! threat was transferred Into explicit violence. 

x >’<As I left the klndergerten deeerooa st„.2:05 p.m. , the belj. had 
Just rung to begin recess. AsrT entered the hall, two boys wared 
fighting with one another while the teacher was hinting them both 
on the baeje of the nfck Crlth a long rattan. There was a great deal 
of shouting. TJie halls appeared to. be In complete cnaos. A 
number of the teachers were out of their rooms amd using their 
rattans, it was evident thet even with .the teachers hitting the " - 
children," 1 they Vere not' In control’ of the situation. .. / - 

, - * \ * ’ 1 * 

On another occasion,' though I did not observe the actual use of the" rattans 

* ‘ ' 1 \ ' 

on the children-, the. mannerisms of ai teacher indicated that she was not 






against using It on the children'. 



As I walked f ran the kindergarten clase'r qofc towards the principal's 
office .during the recess period, 'I saw several teachers gathered •*’ 

around a group of students. « One teacher called out lp. a loud voice,- 
"Okay, now stay on that line. Boy, £et ^yourself back on that line." 

This she said in a rather firs and hetSn voice. The four teachers 
by this group 'of students all. carried their rattans and one teacher . 
kept hitting the side of her leg with her rattan.' 

* ; • • . • ' • * ” >• 

The control of the children wfs also a concern of teachers in the school 

durlngvthe regular class sessions. 

r 1 , ‘ . ' 

As I walked with several of tfie children s f ton the kindergarten room . . 
to the nurse's office, we passed the room of one v of the fourth 
• gfade teachers. She was standing by her 'desk and vt^could quite. 

'easily hear' her shout at one of the 'children: "You shut your big 

fat south and keep your head on the tlble or I'll keep it there ( 

for*you."“ '* 

'* f ' P . . •• ' 

The teacher's periodic discuss Um of Mthods -of controlling the children and 

" ’S . . * • 

the necessity for doing so appeared to indicate that they perceived the children 

> * v . f ^ ’ 

, * 9 

as extrenely violence prone. Thus, within the classrdoe, they suggested it 
was only their continual and persistent utilisation of contrcl-orlentdd 
behavior that inhibited the eadrgence of violence and the disruption of the 

> i • ✓ * , / 

teaching ptvcqse . . the grade level at which one taught for at. least some - 

of the teachers appeared to be decided upon by how well the teacher believed 

1 ** * . * 

she could control* the children. " 



# a 

On the way to the teacher's lounge ^Tfrs '. Benson Introduced ne to one 
of the special education* teachara^dn the second floor, Mrs. Wame: 

The three of us began discussing Cthe special education class in 
the school and Mrs . ^ Benson indicated that she had received a ainor 
in special education*. but that she herself would not alnd going 
back to ttachlng^4hlldrtn In i regular dess. She stated that she » 
would eapeciellyi like to teach kindergart en baceuea they "were ell 
such cuts iltCld dolls. They will do anything you want."' Mrs. ' 
Benson then consented that she didn't really like to teech the j 
second grade, '.1>eceuse yen have to spend se nuch ties with then . 
individually . " She said , though, that she did like the children 
because they were, "so lovable . " "They 'will coae up and love ne. and 
hug pin. and’ vanfrt'o kiss me. You know, I'n afraid shout at them 
because, tfeey, are so snail end do cuts thefe l'e afraid that X will* 

Mke pfiejdf ^€han‘ cry." lire. Herne r than consented that the wsmth 
of the thlldrwi waa one of the remeone thet aha. liked kindergarten. . 
Shq^ then noted, 'You know, girl, you will never get as teaching sons 
of those older kloS. They would just as sopn hit' you as look at you. 

' V- • . ;* . r • - •' *■ 
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Mrs . Benson agreed and stated that was .the reason that she will 
neyer teach above the third grade level*. She stated that child- 
ren beyond third grade ere ao "tough and hard" that dne can 
"not do anything with thee." 






As was . (he case for both the special education teacher and Mrs. Benson 
in expressing fear of older students , the seventh grade teacher ‘ Indicated 

. * •- .r 

that she decided to teach seventh grade only after she knew she could 

* p „ 

"control then. " Whereas the second grade and apodal education teachers 

• ' & 

decided not to try to cope with older students ,' the seventh grade teacher 



r 



stated that since she coul<5 handle the students, she would rather teach 
• 0 • / - , 
them Instead of the younger "cry babies." 0 ' V 



ao "puny." 



Mrs . Crawford indicated that she doesn * t worry too much about 
any of the students "J leaping Her" because they are all 
She stated that- she does have one boy who gives her a lot of 
trouble, but she sailed .and said, "Ha chooses to stay hoae a lot 
so I don c t Have to wprry." One of the other ttachars said, "Yob 
Bean David?" and Mrs. Crawford responded; "Who else?'' Then. several 
of the other- teachers began to speak about David and hla brothers 
and aistera* in the' school. They -also consented about his Bother 
coming to the school 'and "nagging" about the grades .glvqn to her 
children. Several pf the teachers commented that they would bea- 
gled when the children have all left tlgpechool for then they ' 
vyuld not have to 'deal with the Bother. . \ 



\ 



With "the vargyounj children, a different technique was occasionally; 






utilised— i that of fear of punlshaent in the extreme beyond the* experience* 



> 

of the child: 



t 



Aa -t* walked past the door to the first grade dassrooa, 1 heard 
.the teacher, Mrs. Logan, coament to the children. that^ahe did 
not like to eat littla boys and little girls. She stated that she 
la not A "sean anlaal." . She aaid that she la their very, best 
friend In the school and anytime they aver* have anything to tall 
her or ask her, they should do so because* she Is their '.friend'. 

She then said, ' "I've. never eaten a littla boy or girl in ny whole 
life." Her voice then becaae quits harsh and aha continued, "But 
when you went, to go to the bathrooa, you have to ask ae, you cannot 
slaply get up and walk out of the room. " 









‘ though the teacher vindicated that she had never- eaten a ‘child and that she 



did not enjoy doing sb, she never ruled out that^it eight not happen should 
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• ; * • , 

V 

the children fail to ask permission ..for leavinjg the room for the restroom. 
On another occasion during Afield trl^ with the second grade class to a 

* t f 

large building dowjntown In the city .'/the teacher warned the children that 



they would have to stay away from the edge of 'the stairs or she would 

• ■ - / ** ■ • 

"throw them over the railing" to /the floor two stories hflow. The children - 

*. I < . . 

appeared* to haye no reason to doubt her word and they gall moved down the 
stairs, staying very close to the wall. Such threats as being/ eaten or thrown 
over a railing should be dismissed by an adult as hollow threats, but perhaps 
when one is five years old, such threats by the teacher are not believed to 

be-in the realm of the Impossible. 

v ‘ • , 

When a teacher was to be out, of her room for aiyy length of "lime, it 

* s , 

was -an accepted practice in the School for a student from one of the eighth 

* . % * 

* ‘ 4 

grade classes to come into the rpom and supervise, the children. The older 

child was allowed to use whatever methods necessary to maintain control in 

’ ' • " » < r 

the class. The result" of one such situation resulted in rather sferious con- 



sequences : 



_ 0 

',.;V 






C 






As I was about to leave the nurse's office with Brad, four young 
girls walked Into the office, one of them crying very loudly, 
almost hysterically. * The nurse calmly walked over to them and 
asked what was the matter. One of the girls not crying ‘'explained 
that this girl had just come back to school after an eye operation 
and that a' big girl In the classroom had hit her with a stick. 

The child that had been hit was In the first grade'. The child 
was bent over and I coujd not tall what damage had been done to 
the eye. Ad\ I shortly walked back to tha kindergarten classroom, 

I passed the first grade room. I looked in through the Window and 
observed a very largeYelgh th grade girl walking around the room 
indiscriminately striking the children with the rattan. Almost* 
all of the children were out of their seats and making attampts to 
keep out of t}ie reach -of this large girl. Several .of' the children 
were crying, one boy was holding the back of his neck and a girl 
was holding her arm. The older girl continued to stalk around the 
room attempting to reach the children to strike thea. She was 
shouting for them to "shut up," "sit down" and "git back in your 
seats." I entered the roammnd as I did, tha teacher' fror the room 
across; the hall followed mm. She dismissed the eighth grade student 
and told the first grade students to get ready for recess. Several 
of the children were mobbing. 
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. When the, teacher dismissed the eighth grade girl, ahe did so without rebuke. 

The -teacher merely Indicated that the girl could leave as it was tine for 

recess and that ahe would now taka the children out to receaa with Jier own • 

** • * 
- class.. The situation In itself vas^apparently not* perceived as warranting 

any admonition by the teachet . ’ » 

Older children were^also used Ho control younger children In other „ s 

*** ^ ^ ^ ^ f 

ways. . The eighth grade jboys wart the school patrol boys who not only had the 

responsibility of helping the children in' crossing- the streets safely before 

♦ 

and after school, but in maintaining qvifet and,, order in the halls of the school 

. ' ” • * • *’ « 

t v v • 

during lunch period. During the lunch period, two teachers were, assigned to 

f * ■ 

the playground along with four patrol boys. There were also four patrol boys 

. » ■ 

assigned to the inside corridors of the school.* These boys wpre observed 

^ * . 

pushing smeller children in the halls as well as forcing them ouft of the halls 

A ’ - * i 

4 • 1 

onto the playground. The petrol boys on the playground had the responsibility 

** p 9 

along with the', teachers of lining up the children b? grade before they, could 

’■ y % 

.re-enter the school after a recess ' or lunch pariod. The patrol boys would push^. 
V . % 

ans shove tfia children into lines .on the playground end then shove them as 

“do . 

they began to walk inside. .(All the children marched double file into the 

school with the younget grades first, girls before boys .Q The children in 

• * A ' 

the upper trades were alao used as lunchroom monitors to supervise the younger 



' children at they ate. Ro teachers, wire assigned to lunchroom duty. Super- 
vision was assumed by the cooks, the older children, and the physical education 

# * 

instructors, with the principal occasionally present. The violence system of 

■ . • ■ 

the school' was a hierarchical one With all* teachers and principal able to 

• • » 

exercise violence agelnat'eny children and the older children against the 
younger. At least some of the children recognized this, for in conversation 
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with several fourth graders .'.they -wished they ^ were eighth grade patrol boys 

... * l 

so they could "beat up" those whom they did not like. v 

. Though there was violence within the school, it appeared to reflect the 

VJ ' . . . * 

^ v ‘ . • ( 

presence of violence In the large cultural milieu. On one occasion when I 

vent to the school, the children were ver^excited and related that there 
had’ just been a murder in front of the school. A man walking on the. sidewalk 

i , 

was shot from a passing car. On another occasion, I witnessed the police , 
chasing several fugitives lnfroyit of the school and a number of shots were 
fired. I once observed a very real threat of danger to the kindergarten 
teacher, as two pen caae off the street and Intruded Into the classroom. ' 

* ~ j y 

* Two men, appearing to be In their early twenties, waik into the 

c lass room stand by the door. The kindergarten teacher wslks 

over to them and asks whst they are doing. They reply that they are 
watching. She becomes very firm and tells them 'that they will have 
to leave thq school. At first they refuse to move and she then again 
says, "I'm asking you to leave or I will call the 'principal-." They 
then leave the classroom and stand in the hallway. She asks them If 
either has a pass to be lu the building cod they stats that they do. 

She asks to see It and they tell her that they aren't going to show 
it to her. She then goes to the first grade classroom, indicating 
that she will call the office • The men leave the building and she 
'soon returns to the class. 'She coaswnta to ms that the teachers on 

the first floor are often bothered by intruders off the street. r 

She states that they are "roughhousera " that are no longer In school 
and want to cause trouble for the teachers and the students. The 
kindergarten teacher appears quite disturbed and upsat. Before she* 
goes back In front of tne class, she states, "It's awfully hard to 
teach when you have to be policeman too." 

y 

With no other means at her disposal, the kindergarten teacher attempted to 
bluff her way out of the situation and have the men leave without Incident* 

* * s + 

It was a bluff because there was no phone In the first-grade classroom by 

* * % ^ 

which the teacher could contact the -office. There la a two-way communications 

'system In the building but the switch to activate the system Is located In 
the principal's office. The teachera spoke of this type of event on several 

O ' V 

occasions and expressed anxiety over the lack of security In the school during 
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class hours. They stated that with each teacher^*lsolated in her room, there 
was little chance of any teacher being able to perceive If another was In 
danger. ' ■ 

Patterns of Reciproci ty , 

Attucks School Is one sub-unit of a larger organised and structured 

* o # 

bureaucratic organization, the city public school system. The school .is 

/ 

♦ S t *. • ' 

connected to the larger organisation by a series of factors, Including 

9 \ 

financing, curriculum development, teacher training and moans of promotion 

l • 

and advancement. There are a series of atated regulations which each of the 

I . • ’ 

individual achools In the city must follow and . the authority to Insure cob-' 
pi lance of auch regulations lies with the administration of the school system. 

The Individual school appears to reflect in elcro-cosm thy entire school 

* • N, • 

system in. that it also ham a series of regulations and rules that must be 

* • . * ■ 

followed. On this level the principal of the school also must function as • 
one In authority who Insures that the regulations and goals of the orgsni- 
zatlon are not disregarded. , Aa Gculdner (1954) and many others have noted, 
within a bureaucracy and Its series of formal regulations and rules there 
also develops informal norms and patterns of behavior. Thus, in the 

1 % t *♦ 

organisation of the individual school, there are present both formal and 

* < 

informal thorns governing thfe patterns of behavior, not only for the students, 
but also for the teachers and administrators. ■ Perhaps the clearest example 

observed during the course, of the study of the Impact of falling to adhere 

, * 

to established norma involved the two principals who were at Attucks School/ 

The first, Ur. Miller,, was In the school during the 1967-1968 and 1968-1969 

• - 

school years. The second, Mr. Elder, assumed responsibilities as the principal 
on September 1, 1969. 

• » • * ■ . 
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The principal appeared to be placed in the poaition of having been ^ y 
siTtKe^ies 



delegatecT'tKe responsibility for th^ school and its functions, but not dele- 

'* . ' ' 

gated the authority* to Insure that the school functions properly. This 

% 

appeared to be especially the case vfth the teaching staff, The principal 

/ • l ■ 

was dependent upon the teachers performing, in their roles as teachers and.- 

accepting his leadership in order for the school to function. Yet he a did not 

• ' • ■ .■ , 

• * • 

have the formal power to ftlsalsa those teachers who would not comply with 
his "requests." (The .word requests is used advisedly for should tie sake . 

demands, they aay.be Ignored or challenged, thus creating a direct confront-* 

• . • .• ' . • 0 

atlon as to the exact extent of his authority.) The teachers, on the other t 
.hand, appeared to be dependent upon the principal In. at leaat one very crucial 

' ' * " to . 

area — the disciplining .of disruptive students froa' their > classrooms. • Regu- 
lations stipulated that teachers must request the principal to direct physical 

punishnent against- a child. Teachers were not to strike children, but rather 

». ••• 

such was to be only the prerogative of the principal. ‘ - / 

. **•’». • 

In Attucks School, there appeared to have developed an informal norm of 

•• - , ’ f * * 

reciprocity whereby the teachers granted legitimacy and leadership to the 
principal in return for his exercise of •discipline against those students*” 



) 



who disrupted classes. The exchange of granting legitimacy for the exercise 






of discipline becaM the -informal mechanism employed by teachers and principal 

* * . * • • ■ * 

alike to insure the adequate functioning of the school. 

During the 1967-19(8 school year, the pattern of reciprocity between * 

> *. . ^ % ' 

the principal and the 'teachers became seriously strained and had nearly been 

' ‘ * ♦ 

broken by the end of the yeair. The situation appeared to arise from the 
teachers' perception that the principal, Mr. Miller, was, falling adequately 



to handle the disruptive students sent from the classrooms ‘to hie office. 
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The teachers clalned that when a disruptive student was sent to the office, 

Ur. Miller would ask the student Involved to have a seat for a period of 
tine in the* "bull pen." Occasionally, while the student was seated in the 
bull pen as punishaent. Nr. Miller would ask thi^ saae student to do special 

errands for hla In the building. One teacher related that vhen a student 

0 • • 

whoa she had sent to the office for dlscipllng caae back ip twenty ainuies . 

" . t ■ * ■ 

-with a neasage froa the principal, she decided no longer to send any of 
her students to the office. Such was .the case with a nuaber of the other 

a *. * » 

teachers, aost notably those froa the upper grades.’ An informal boycott of 
the office and the wiehee of the principal developed asK>ng aany of the 
teachers. Su£h was to be their response to thfe .principal's failure to deal . 

/ i '* 

. .. .,r v* • 

in what they believed to be an adequate aanner.wlth the disruptive students. 

; v 

The teachers appeared to believe that Mr. Miller was not providing thee with 

the necessary support to Insure that they could teach without disruptions. J 

Thus, the lnforaal tjora of reciprocity for a nuaber of the teachers was Ignored 

and they began dlscipllng children within their Individual rooes, without the 

.knowledge or peraisslon of the principal. Additional aschenises eaplcyed 

by the teachers to negate the authority of the principal during the school 

year included either avoiding or leaving early froa staff asetlngs, failing 

to participate on coaalttees established by the principal, and not subalttlng _ 

reporta to the office by established deadlines/ 

-* . . ^ 

Within the fomal bureaucratic structure of the city public school 

systea there had developed a aechanlsa whereby the teachers ware able to by- 

i ’ * : 1 * ' 

pass the principal \n the hierarchy of authority within the systea and aove, 

• . • 

• « • * 

directly to thq^upervlsor at the district level. As. the displeasure of 

" * 

the teathers with Mr. Miller increased, several teachers aade known to ne in 

. • 

a U» • 

lnforaal conversations that they had expressed their views to the district 
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office through the district supervisors. When I returned for formal obser- 



vations In- the. 1969-1970 school year, I heard on occasion from different 



teachers how they had placed pressure on rthe district office to remove Mr. 
Miller as principal of At tucks School. / Mr. Miller was transferred to another 



school with In. the district at the end 7 of the 1968-1969 school year. It 




not possible to state conclusively that the expressed displeasure of the 

teachers became the major reason for the transfer, but It nay have served 

* . « # 

as a significant catalyst. N 

With the presence of the new principal, -Mr. Elder, at the school during 

., 4 

the .1969-1970 school year, 1 did not witness the same high incidence of violence 

by the teachers as In the previous years When Mr. Miller was the principal. 

* . . 

The frequency with which the teachers used their rattans upon the yehlluren 

• ■ . . » * * * • , 

during recess periods was noticeably less. The continual presence of the 

principal with the children on the playgrounds and his willingness, in the 



words of one teacher, to "get down with the children Instead of always trying 



5 



to be above then" probably contributed to the decrease In hallj violence. 
From the informal conversations of the teachers, I am led to believe 

that the amount of classroom violence had also decreased. The teachers 

• • • '• # 
o 

rated repeatedly how well they liked the new principal and how he would 



handle the discipline problems to their satisfaction. The teachers stated . 

t * , ■ ■ o 

their pleasure on the degree to which he would "back them up" whenr discipline 

problems arose. The informal norms of reciprocity, appeared to, re-emerge ' 

' • . • •- • j. . . ' ' 

quite strongly between the principal and the teachers. The teachers actively 

compiled with the requests of the- principal end he, in tun; decisively" dealt 

with disruptive behavior in the classrooms. It Is. unknown to what degree 

% 

the teachers and" the new principal were' able to recognise and verbalise the 

‘ . a % 

presence of the patterns of . reciprocity within the school. Yet both appeared 
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to recognize the necessity for such pstterns for movement 'towards the estab- 

* • 

llshaent of the exchange began fro* ,the first days of school. Teachers sent 

• ■ * * . • « 

disruptive' students to the office on the first full day of school. Likewise) 

' ■ ■ • . ' 
there was perfect attendance of all teachers at the flrsttflve staff neetlngs 

called by the principal. ' 

It aust he noted, however), that though Mr. Cider began to support the 

teachers In discipline natters t the ^hreat of violence and punishment was 

> # M 

t ‘ 

always present In the school. While the acts of violence In the halls 

• • 

decreased considerably) the teachers occasionally still exercised the use of 

* 

corporal punlshasnt within their Individual dassrooas. I observed) both 
In the second grade room of Mrs. Benson- and In the fourth grade room of Mrs. 

, 6 a 

Stern) children struck by the teachers. 

0 ‘ * p . • 

Within any formal bureaucratic organisation there Is a need for the 
development of Informal aechanlene to deal with situations and relationships 
that T<*ould otherwise threaten the functioning of that organisation Itself 

(Gouldner) 1954). ThuS) within At tucks School) the demands upon the principal 

*> ’ • . a 

to supervise the functioning of the school and upon the teachers successfully 



to Impart the necessary material to the stud efts were such that one could not 

1 ‘ 

be accomplished apart from the other'. The • reciprocal patterns developed 



between the principal and the teachers wars based on Informal norma governing 



$ *. 

behavior In two crucial areas related to the continued functioning of the 



school; the acknowledged leadership and authority of the principal and the 



perceived necessity^ deal by means of physical punishment with disruptive 
students from the various classrooms. 



Exchange of Information 



The teachers at Attueks School also developed among themselves a series 
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of Informal norms governing the exchange of Information believed of concern 

v a 

' to the teachers,* either Individually or as a group. The moat Important of ' 

"a * 

4 the Informational exchange norms appeared to center on th^ belief that a 

teacher was obliged to share' with other teachers 'pertinent information on * 

< . 

classroom organisation or classroom control. Though there Was' the occasional 

. ' 

trading of suggestions on methods of discipline, the predominant area in 



which teacher! shared Information among one another related to persons believed 



to be disruptive to the classroom routine, whether it be parents or students. . 
Thus, when a certain student or parent »va« perceived as disruptive an! die- 

n ' « 

agreeable, the teacher would pass this information to the other* teachers, most 

/^~ , ' . • • Y. 

often at either [the recess or lunch period. On several occasions, 1 noted , 

a teacher maklngN^ special effort to inform another teacher, of a student 

• “ . ' . • . ' 

forthcoming to her^claas who was labeled as disruptive. 

" * # ' 

■ j. * ~ • 

One such student and his family who had received an undesirable reputation 
by the teachers was David and 'his mother (mentioned amrllat in the comments 



of the seventh grade teacher, Mrs. Crawford). Between the period of the 






discussion of David and his mother noted on- 9/16/69 and, the gathering o* 



the teachers on 10/9/69, David had been transferred to another school. This 
was done for reasons of "classroom overcrowding," according to the teacher. 




As the gossip about Miss Stern drew to a dose, a teacher from 
th« fifth grade ww into the room momentarily and told Mrs. 

Crawford that she had better "be careful" because she had heard that \ 
‘David was being transferred back to Attucks School. Mrs. % Crawford, 
commented, "That boy batter not come back ovar here, because if he 
cones, I go. I've already got Jim and Terry, ;and if I have David \ 

besides, it's all over." The teacher who. had come into the room 
responded; "I'm not sure, but I heard the principal talking about 
it on the phone." "Girl, I, sure hope not," was the reply of Mrs. 
Crawford. 



Tht informal. norm among the teachers to keep one another abreast on matters 



__ ) 



i 



of concern to them was based on the notion of reciprocity. Regardless of 
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personal relations, the teachers were expected to share Information with the 

• < . i 

teachers directly effected. At no tine did I hear either directly or In- 

* 

directly that a teacher vas deliberately withholding Information from another 

• t • * t ■ 

teacher due* to either personal animosity or belief that the other teacher 

** •* — . 

had failed on a previous occasion’ to share information^ „Wlth the incident 

4 ■■■ * ' - 

noted above, the passing of th^ Information related to the phone . cs&$ gave , 

♦ ' # . 

the teacher the advantage of having necessary knowledge prior to the occurrence 

' . • '• - . ' f 

K ' *■’ * 

of an event — ln^, this case, the return of Davids Being forewarned, the teacher 
then had the options of speaking to the principal requesting David be placed 

• ■* 4 s * ■ • 

in a different room or attempting to arrange an exchange wtth another of 

J * * • • 

the seventh grade teachers for one of their difficult students. A third 
• . ' * . •* ' •{ „ • 0 » 
option for the teacher would, of course, be. to argue that dike to continued 

"classroom overcrowding, " “ It wou!rf~ be unfeasible to bring David back into 

.*,'*.* . ’ • 

the room. . 4 * '• ’’ 



An Atmosphere for failure? 

To understand the phenomena of academic success or failure among black 

children In urban ghetto schools, one must look beyond the boundaries of 

. \ 

‘the Individual classrooms and examide the social and cultural milieu of the 

. $ 

* » • W s j t 

school itself, That la, the various claeerodms In which the children spend 
the majority of time while In the school are not Isolated units separate 
from the Influences of the milieu of the school. Both the mllleu^f the 

' * Q 

classroom and the milieu of the school appaay to sustain one another in a 
pattern of r einforcement of the presently accepted values and modes of 

• * ' A 

behdvlor. Thus, the Ideology of f allure, m the presence of violence and 
cdntrol-orlented behavior, patterns of reciprocity, and exchange of lnforaa- 

a . . tr . 

tlon among the teachers are all factors .that' not only help to establish the 



atmosphere, of the schpol, hut the individual classrooms as veil. Thus, a ' 

• - ' V 

cyclical effect occurs Whereby the allleu of the school Influences .the 

* v ^ \ 

learning experiences of the children, which In turn help to def in^the behavior 

and responses of the teachers and principal who have major responsibility * 
for the general social themes, present. In the school. 

' . i • 

It la contended that .such conditions as tlhe negative expectations for 

the children, the utilisation of violence on the children', th^ exchange of 

* * ’ 

Information among the teachers which allows the development of stereotypes 

as to perforsumce and behavior, and the norma governing the use of classroom 

• • , . * ‘ 

discipline are destructive of a humane and supports tlve learning milieu.. 

■ ’ • ' • ' # 

The presence of such conditions may In fact sustain the. very forma of behavior 

% I v 

#nd academic performance which* the teachers/ decry. Thus; the principal 
and the teachers place themselves ln^thc untenable poaltlotj^of** reinforcing 

the failure and withdrawal of tha students with patterns of behavior they 

\ ' ■ 1 

claim necessary because of the performance pf the* students i 

A further Implication of these > findings Is that ao long as the structure 

and orientation of the ghetto school remains In Ita present form, one can 

expect the social and cultural themes discussed In this paper to continue. 

• \ J ■ 

For example, the" very organisational arrangements of the ghetto school 

V * 

sustains the presence of violence due to Ita being sanctioned for punishment 

.• i 

purposes and accepted as legitimate by school officials*. The debate within 

Attacks' School was not on whether to use violence, but' only when waa there 

% - 

validity In ita uae. This suggests that''i{ there la aerious Intention of 
? • > ' . 
Improving the education of black children within the ghetto school, palative 

’ . SL, ; . ' ■ ... 

measures of "rea training" the use of violence will not be sufficient. Rather, 

’ • » 

there will have to be a fundamental shift In how children within the school 
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ate viewed./ They no longer can indlvlduals^vho first and fo'ramost^pust 

' ‘ • & ’ • * % V • • * ^ 

be "controlled*" but rather* they duet be respected and aost importantly, 
taught. The uee of .doe/tlon and violence on children as young ae fdur or 
five to insure institutional conformity 
nature of the institutibh ‘as well aa the ifagard in. which children are held 



something both about the 



by those yho 



thaw Incapable to defend themselves . 
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FOOTNOTES 



S * 

1. 



Thik,paper la baaed on research "aided by a grant from* the United Stages 
Office of Education, Grant No. 6-2171. Original Principal Investigator, 
Jules Henry 1 (deceased) , Professor of Anthropology^ Washington University, 
St. Louisas Current Principal Investlga tori, Helen P. Gouldner, Professor 
of Sociology, Washington University* and John W. Bennett, Profeaaor 
of Anthropology, Washington University. > 

‘ ' • • . • . 

The naaes of the school, all staff, adninlstra tore and student*" are 
■* pseudonyaa . Naaes are provided to indicate that the discussion 
relates to llvfhg persona, not to fictional characters developed by 
the author. - % 

* ’ * - * P 

1. The author, due to a teaching a£polntaapit out of the city, was unable 
to conduct foraal observations in this school and dasaroosa during 
the 1968-1969 school year. 

4. Smith and Geoffrey (19g^) 

observation "slcroethnography . " 




have labeled this 



ithod of classroom^ 
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